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ABSTRACT 

The development of American vocational education has 
evolved to a well-defined program of a practical orientation that has 
led the vocationally oriented students to define his goal so narrowly 
that no room is left for reading skills needed in coping with the 
burgeoning changes and Innovations of modern business and industry. 
The first goal of reading instruction to vocational students should 
be to have them become proficient in basic reading skills which they 
can apply directly to the use of content materials in hie chosen 
field. The development of reading skills should begin by using 
individualized reading materials and follow a controlled sequence 
which allows adjustment for student differences. Then the students 
should have the opportunity to apply these skills to textbooks and 
magazines covering topics related to his job Interest, Preparing the 
vocationally oriented reader to enter his world of work requires 
curriculum tailoring designed by drawing on the expertise of 
vocational, general study, and counseling staff members. Team 
teaching of vocational and reading instructors would prove helpful. 

An illustration of such a reading program for vocational students Is 
the reading— study skills laboratory at the Madison Area Technical 
college. References are included, (AW) 
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THE VOCATIONALLY^ORIENTED HEADER 
by Douglass H, Scheme 



In Tlie Ininrovemen u of Readln.^ ^ tlia authors see the reading pro- 

gram as slrailar to a suit of clothes, for in 

no other discipline is the need for indlviduali 2 ied 
instruction so apparently crucial (I5j PP- 41-43). 



The good reading Instructor, therefore, helng an expert tailor, 
■begins with the client, "Who is he? What does he want?" 

DEFINING THE VOCATIONALLY-ORIENTED READER. 
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Emohasls on the Fractloal . 

In Wisconsin the student eligible for admission to a vcoation'alg 
technical and adult school Is any resident or municipal ' employee 
who is at least "16 years of age (22)"=, Vocational edudatlon. 
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servioes, Madison 



speci'f ically . 

' is deslgiried io p.r*c\ride individuals slvilln, know- 

ledges, ''(sic), and attitudes x’on initial entrance Into, 
and advaiioerae-nt wltltin, ocoiip®-tioiis on groups oi re.j,.a.*« 
ted occupations requirin;:.: a relati'v'sly dlgb. prcp'ortlon 
of‘ manipulative skill a (21, p. 6)*, 

as distingulshQd from technical education 

in which siACCess is dependent largely upon technical 
information and unciorstanalng of tli© laws a.nd ^princi- 
ples of matheniatlca, science, and technology (gt, 

p. ? 4 . ,6 ) , 

The vooa.tional. stwient today ^a,s Vebeiic, over nal'i’ a cotrxttu.'’;/ "go 

already observed, has a sinslo-“^*iht-®d determination ‘'to make 

inuch of all things that bear the signep-nre of the ‘ t5rao“:icn_L * , 

rne;aning, to Veblen, ’'uEeful I'or private gam ‘xJ-tj P» h.Lj.*.., 

Typically the student, Karr 3?- L, Miller oh serve a, 

brings to vocational education a cons 3 stsntly high 
level of motivation. His pur-poso is generally ^ clear 

and the rewards for effort are fairly visible (i0» 

P, 11). 

Such clarity of motivation is both a boon and an obstacle to 
the reading Instruotor—it brings to the teacher clearly defined 
objectives to'vfard w'hlch reading instruction can be related, bat 
often the student so narrowly defines his occupational goal to 
leave no room I’or a,l'l, the reading skills reQ,v.i laced in co^Ding; Wj.'uh 
the burgQonlng changes and innovations of moaorn ousmess ram 
lndti,str.y . 

There la nothing "practical", Sllberman points out in Oriigah 
in the Glaasroom. , in an education which prepares workers for the 
work-a-day world as the student ©nvlsions it today. ■ To be truly 
"practical" 



an education should prepare them for work _ that does 
not yet exist and xvhose nature cannot be imagined (11, 
pp. Il3“ll^- ) . 



is it the vocational student today defines oocupatlonal ec 
uoation In such narrow terms? Arner’lcan history provides a par- 



tial answer. 



Historical Development . 

Merle Curtl points out that in the decades prior to the elec- 
tion of Andrew Jackson, American intellectual life was primari- 
ly based on values of the patriola'^ otass, l.e., cj.assical, 
liberal, humanistic education. These aristooratlc concepts pre- 
vailed despite WashingtorJ s sarller advice, in his Parwell Ad- 
dress, that diffusion of knowledge was of prime Importance in a 



republic. 

Under Jackson, however, establishment and growth of the west- 
ern frontier brought a new quality to our country's values. The 
grinding dally labor, which "never caased from morn to night, 
from winter to summer' (4, p. 265 )'', developed in an inoreasir gry 
influential segment of the Am,arican population a resard for aca- 
demic learning aa not only uaelesa, but often as a handicap.^ 



1 . It is not to be thought, however, that this is an attitude 
origlnatins in the United States. A popular French writer, in 
1836 , expresses a similar view of education through nouveau 
riche lunbprnan Sorel, "Jullen was reading a book. Nothing ^ 
could have. been more disagreeable to old Sorel... this passion 
for reading was hateful to him, as he didn't know how to read 
himself (1, p. 13)", 
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V;l]nat was Important was what was *'practioal " , x4iat helped on® to 

fell the forest and set up business. 

However, the strong desire for the "practical" and success 

through free enterprise did not develop a feeling of "status". 

Consequently, Curtl believes philanthropy arose as 

a part of the defense of business s,galnst criticism of 
radical theorists and class-conscious urban workers 

(A. pp. 298-99).... 

By the First World War, defense of the "practical'' was so 
deeply Ingrained in conoepts of vocational education as to be- 
come part of the tenets exprassed by educational leaders. T\vo 
principles of Charles R. Prosser, written at this time, exempli- 
fy the attitude: 

Vocational education will be effectl’i'-e in proportion 
as It retrains the Individual directly and speclfioal- 
ly in the thlnlcing habits and the manipulative habits 
required in the occupation itself. 

And for 



every occupation there is a body of content which is 
peculiar to that occupation and which praotioally has 
no functioning value in any other oooupatlon (11, ‘D'o, 
192-219). 

"Practical" pressures oulmlnated in the early 1900 ' a — in- 
creasing need for skilled labor and finally Amerlco/n involve- 
ment in war In Europe — resultins, as Venn believes, In a ma- 
jority belief, that 

Educational decisions had to b© mad© during these 
years and were made, not because of educational con-, 
sensua but retther societal pressure to get a Job done 
(IT, P. 53). 
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As a result, governmental aid to vocational education began 

under the Smith-Hughes Act as 

oatagorlcal aid only within narrovj'ly defined limits, 
the Federal Influence in the development of state pro- 
was strong (17» P. 59)- 

The beginnings of American vocational education, v/e ca.n evol 

ved from a well-defined program of the ''practical'^ the immediate 
need to get things done. Such narrowly defined educational uara- 
meters, led educator, social critic Thorstein Veblen to write at 
that time 

\ 

Vocational training la training for proflolenoy in some 
gainful occupation, and it has no connection with higher 
education. . . . The prlnp mover in the case la presumably 
the current unreflecting propensity to make much of all 
things that bear the signature of the practical (16, p'o. 

140-41 ) . 

Vocational education, from its earliest days, was defensive of 

Its place In higher ©dueation. Patrician values have prevailed 

in education to today, leading Unltad States Commissioner of 

Education Sidney P. Marland to comment 

We are so preoccupied with higher education that It has 
become a national fetish. High schools measure their 
success by the number of their students who go on to 
college..,. People view vocational education as a great 
thing for the neighbor’s children. 

Consequently, Commissioner Marland has dedicated his adminis- 
tration to spreading the concept that 

a first-rate artisan who works with his hands is held in 
as high esteem as the graduate of a liberal arts college. 



O 
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For 



the nation no longer has a place iOr a person who is 
not going on to college and doesn^t possess a salable 
skill ( 8 , p, 2 and 52). 

As a result., and not surprisingly, the vocational student comes 
to reading .believins "there la no place for the trainod worker 
who does not have a salahle skill", strongly convinced 
there definitely is "a body of content which is peculiar to that 
occupation" he has chosen .and that traditional education is of 
slight value. 

Vocatlonallv-Orlented Readers at IVLA-TC . 

Vooa ':.lonally-orlented readers at the Madison Area 'Te ohm’ cal 
College (MATO) are similar to those descrlhed by Strang a]. . 

( 15 , pp. 66-67) and Goodwin ( 6 ). They range roughly in age' from 
the late teens into the middle forties, may be high school drop- 
outs, recent graduates, or those who are beginning vocational 
training after a lapse from school of several years. 

All students at MATO can elect to take a basic, a high school 
or a post -high school reading course. Ninety-nine Btudents were 
required by the administration to take a readlng-Btudy skills 
laboratory. The requirement was made of students who .had 1 ) re- 
ceived a raw score of 11 or below on the American College Testing 
Program Examination (ACT), b) been in the bottom ten percent of 
their high school class, and/or o) come to the college with a rec- 
ommendation that further work be taken in reading. 
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Th© t^able in tliis paper aliov/s ]now %YiQBb ni'necy-^nina souu.enLib •• 

ed on the Nelson Reading Tes^ (3-9, Form A). An approximate ■ asseas- 
ment of* each student’s percentile on national college freshmen noruis 
was mad© by glvins each student’s reading grade placemenu on che 
Nelson test the same percentile as that grade placement xfould 
have been given if attained, on the Nelson— Denny west, Ihe reasoj.ic 
for using this test, normed on a junior high population, %vere to en- 
able the instructors to roughly assess hov/ many were reading aoove 
or below the eighth grade level, an.d to determine rnor-e specii ica,_Lly 
hovi" serious was the need for instruction by those placing belov/ cne 
eighth grade level. 

Those found reading belov/ the eighth grad© level were sorongly 
encouraged to take the f ive-day-a-week, non-credit, developmental 
reading course.^ Others ‘wsr© encGuraged go take either che crediG, 
f 3_Ye— day — a— week high school or post— lilgn school reading goUj. bo. 

however, actually mad© cnanges mainly because vocational cou.x sew< 
Include large blocks of laboratory-type Instruction which precludes 
electing little outside the requirements in the chosen vocational 
program and still allow time for the family responsibility most 
students have. 



2- Since then, the developmental reading course has been ___divided 
Into a basic and developmental reading class., the former for those 
who are readlns with below fourth grad© reading skills and the 
latter for those reading with between fourth and eighth grade read- 
ing skills. In MATO the various reading classes are^entiuled b&sxo: 
developmental and reading improvement classes. An advanced read- 
ing class curriculum has been written. 
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5Vom the tablo, it can he seen that 56 students placed helov/ the 
11th percentile for collese freshmen, placing them in the l7''th per- 
centile, or below, for high school seniors. Though' 43 students 
placed above the 11th percentile, working with these students re- 
vealed all were in need of how-to-study skill development. Those 
helipw the 11th perGentil©, in addition, needed development of basi 
reading skills, i.e., reading skllla of the Junlor-hlgh level or 
below. 





TABLE OF READING- SCORES 
found among 

MATC Vocational Students 
Taking a Required Reading Laboratory 




Per cent 11 e-- 


Reading Score Number 


Of Stud.ents 


College Fresh- 
men Norms 


Q-rade 


Placement 




- 5 


3.3 


- 8.0 


35 


6 - 10 


8.1 


-9.3 


21 . 


11 - 15 


9.4 


- 10.1* 


16 


16 - 25 


10.2 


- 11.0 


18 


26 - 35 


11.1 


- 12.2 


0 


36 - 50 


12,3 


-13,0 


:? 


TOTAL STUDENTS 


• « • ■ • 41 




99. 



''Scores above this level exceeded the reliability of the adminis- 
tered Nelson Reading Test. If any student had elected to take a 
Reading Iraprovement Class, he would have been given a California 
Junior -lilsh or advanced reading test. 
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each week. 



Students taking nequired-r’eading meet for two hours 
One hour Is spent workins with Individualized reading., either 
textbook or laboratory reading materials a second hour is spent 
iu learning basic study skills, applying these to practice mareri— 
al, 0.0 to chapters assigned by vocational tea,chers in textbooks. 
Challenge to Reading Instruction . 

The broad ODjectlve in assigning academically weak students to 
the reading-study skill laboratories v;as to lead them on a new aca- 
demic path, to attempt to prevent, what Frank Riesman ealls, the 
"recycling of failure", Riesman charges' that we, as educators of 
s^dulta, have a responsibility "to do more than reproduce failure 
for these students at an adult level (12)". 

Prevention of "recycling of failure" is perhaps the basic chal- 
lenge facing Instructors working with the vocationally-or iented 
reader — teaching the student to think in a literate world vrhlch is 
foreign to him, a world for which his background has not prepsired 
him. Reading is not seen by the student as an integral part of his 
education. Doing the job, not reading about it. Is penultlmate-- 
the ultimate, as Veblen observed, is making money. 

Educators, in contrast, envision a larger role for education In 
ohe world of work. They, like Harry L, Miller, see general suudles 
as essential to education because it is 

a way of helping individuals grow in basic human ih- 
tellectual skills, in social understanding, and 

' p, ■ " 
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Insight, v/hloh transoends immediate ap-olioatlon to a 
specific Job (10, p. 79) 

Restating this objective in tenma oloaen to th© vocational a 
dent, D. Wess©3^, presently Associate Director of InstrLictional 



Services at 14ATC, and until recently Chairman of the Irade and 
Industry Campus, tells vocational and technical students. 



\Vhat we teach tore In T & I is what will heln you met 
a Job. mat is taught you by general studies will 
you keen that Job (18), 

X 

Charles E, Silberman (14) recently popularized this Goncept 
v/hen he wrote that vocational education has the responsibility'^, 
in addition uo teaching students how to learn, to apply man's' 
accumulated wisdom to earning a living. This must be taught to 
the student who today reflects the frontier spirit of education 
by believing, as Marya Manned recently said, ’'Knowledge is bs.d 
for you. The past, is dead. The amate'ur is king (9)”. 

Jerome S. Bruner, advises that relevancy of education reQulre 
vocational students be taught not only how to operate physical 
objects, but also to see parallel ways to work with his knovj-locl 
and proficiency "as it is encoded In language and other special 
zed symbol ayatems (3, p. 112)’’. G-olng beyond the definition o 
vocational education given by Prosser, Bruner states the objec- 
tive is 

to produce skill in our citizens, skill in the achiev- 
ing of goals of peraonal slgnlf loams, and of assuring 
a sooiety in which personal a ignificanoe can still be 
possible (3, p.117), J ' 
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In other words, the ohjectlve of vooatlonal education Is 
to develop high oocupational esteera loy preparing skilled 
workers who can meot foressen and urjlrnagined eventualities 

in the world of work, 

BCOPS OP READING INSTRUCTION 
Reading test scoreis estimato a atudenb’s ability at the 
time the test_ is administered. As each begins workj the 
reading In struct or is alert to continually discover mor© 
about the student’s ability ana, very importantly, to help 
the student become more s.wsLTe of his ovm strengths and weak- 
nesses, preparing him to become self- sufficient so h© can mod- 
ify his training to meet newly arising damarids in the world of 

3 

work. Of additional Interest to the student, raakins him 
aware of his reading skills provides an opportunity for 

him to discover which resdlng skills are most needed for vo- 
cational development. 

Individualized Instruotlon . 

Teaching reading to vooatlonally-orlantad studenta, as 
we have seen, presents a Janus-faced challenge. The first 
la to have the student become profloient in basic skills, 

5. In speaking of the teacher, Gibran writes, "He who is 
versed In the science of numbers can tall you of the regions 
of weight and measure, but ha cannot conduct you thether. 

For the vision of on© man lends not its wings to another 
man (5, pp, 6a«63)". 
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l.a., the lowest level of reading at v/h.ich each student places. 
Wherever the student is, the reading Instructor will select indi- 
vidualized reading material to begin developing reading skills at 
this level. 



, Development of reading skills v/lll follov.r a scope and sequence 
ranging from vocabulai’y development through paragraph reading to 
oritical analytical reading. If the student is ready. Control of 
reading skills through the most reasonable sequence, making adjust- 
ment for student differenoes, is the major contribution reading 
classes make to an instructional program. 

Secondly, the student must be given practice In applying the 
reading skills being taught to other cla.sses as ifell as to tie 
vforld of vrork and leisure. In vocationa,! education, application 
to the vrorld of work and leisure Involves transferring reading 
skills to vocational textbooks and populan'' magazines covering topic 
related to the student's job Interest, 

Reading instructors are already familiar with published ma,teri- 
als available for Individualized instruction. And, all x^ealize 
that individualized reading laboratories and mataria.ls alone are 
not enough. For as Strang, MoCullough and Traxler have obser-'i^ed. 

Individualized reading does not in' itself constitute a 
reading program; in the main it serves -as a valuable part 
of a well-balanced reading program. Used exclusively, it 
may cause neglect ' of S 3 rstematlc instruction In reading 
skills and may lead the pupil to practice errors (I5, p, 52 ). 



And, they may have added, aa we have observed at students 

tend to tEaDiiB lonely when working only with these materials. Inde- 
pendence is not one of the qualities used to describe most ada.dem- 
Ically v/eak students. Perhaps.;, if many of them had earlier develoi: 
ed habits of independence, they would not be reaching their late 
teens with Inadequate reading E'kills. 

Therefore, at MATC, all reading Qlassas include a variety of mate 
als selected to balance individual .work x-^ith classroom discussion 
and group praotlce. Group participation Is encouraged by a common 
text-v/orkbook in funda,mental reading skiils and vocabular’y. Indi- 
vidualized instruction is effected through multi-level paperbacks, 
reading laboratory practlGe, controlled readers, and supplenentary 
workbooks from which portions are selected to give reinforcement 
where needed. 

However, as we have seen, the vocationally-oriented reader has an 
all-cdusTiralhg int in the Job which he expects to get upon com- 

pletion of the program he Is taking. Often he has selected a com- 
munity college because he has been turned off by the "academic" 
life as h© perceives it. 

The vooatlonally-or rented student in the community college Is 
older than the student encountered in public schools. He has li8.d 
more of life’s experiences. Consequently, he is more rigidly cer- 
tain what he wants. 



But even with this certainty h© does not actively apply class- 
room learning to hi a world of vrorlc. For hinis aa well as for a,ll 
students, "transfer does not occur automatically (7, p,18)", .as 
Herber repeatedly reminds us. When a reading class or laboratory 
is grouped by students from only one or two vocational areas 

Regular curriculum materials — basic and supplGmentary texts 
--can be used as vehicles for reading instruotion in each 
content area with teachers showing students how to become 
successful readers of the required matarials (7s p.ll). 

When practicing with such materials in a reading class, the 
instructor will develop vocational independence in each student 
by having each scan and/or skim content sources for answers to 
self-developed survey questions. For teaching reading in content 
areas is, perhaps more than anything else, helping the student to 
ask incisive questions of reading material in a wny which will en- 
able him to formulate readily remembered, "practic'd" answers. 

What is "practical" to him in school is what will help him "get 
through" his tests and what he thinks he will need on hia jot 
Questionnaires sent throughout the years by our student services 
department reves.l that graduates in the first year or two in the 
work world find vocational subjects have been of most help. How- 
ever, follow-up questionnaires reveal that after .they have been on 
the job for a few years, general study courses are reported hav- 
ing been most helpful. Therefore, it is requisite that content 
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materials used in reading Instruction draw not only from assxgned 
texttooooks but also include related sources found in oollege li- 
braries, l.e., masazinea. Journals, handbooks, special guiues, 
statistical reports, etc. 

Using the library also provides opportunity to assist studenus 
in surveying and applying information available from relatea in- 
troductory texts, programmed handbooks, and adio-visual aias whicn 
can help renew course prerequisites when the student finds he has i 
aifficlency. The wide rpnge of abilities and the wide variation 
in preparation which students bring to vocational programs maktoa 
it essential that each becomes proficient in using remedial re- 
sources. Remediation is most effeotlve when the stuaent’s survey, 
and question preparation for reading reveals a deficiency. bait- 
ing until after a test is given, particularly if it is a slx-weehs 

exam, may be too late. 

The T & I library at MATO has an Introductory session on using 
available specialized occupational references for each vocational 
program. It is the reading Instructors* responsibility to see tha 
the students become proficient in tha use of thesa matarials. 

When praotlc© with content materials raises questions which 
cannot b© clarified by available resouroes, the reading instructor 
will see an answer is obtained from the pei son most qualified to 



handle that question, the vocational teacher. An answer may be 
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requested directly from the vocational teacher or through a student 
assisted to report hack from the Instructor. 

Reading In the Vocational Olasarpom . 

Inviting the reading instructor into the vocational class and 
laboratory is a valuable part in teaching the vocationally— orient ou 



reader , 

First, such an opportunity enables a bridge to be spanned across 
the separation which exists between various classes. Second, exi^en— 
alon of the Invitation shows students that reading is a "real'* part 



of the world of work. 

By observing the reading instructor in the vocational olassroom, 
the vocational Instruotor will obtain ideas for pre-reading ques- 
tions which will help students tackle new assignments. Reading 
instructpi's will come away from such periods with a realistic idea 
of whibh reading skills should be emphaalzed in reading classes 
taken by vocational students. 

Also, team teaching will enable vocational and reading inatruc 
tors to 'cooperatively write exercises which will make relevant the 
reading skills being taught. ■ ' . 

Reading in G-eneral Studies Classrooms . 

To give dimension and 'flexibility to a student * a knowledge voca- 
tional programs oontaln general study courses which usually include, 
even in one year diploma programs, mathematics, science, oommunloa- 
tions, and human relations. Problems found in vocational classrooms 



are also found in general study classes, i.e., wide rang© of abili- 
ties and interests, lack of basic skills, preparatory courses v;hich 
over-prepar© a student for some course aspects, etc. 



To oope with, these problems, MATO Is considering undertaking multi 
level Instruction in som© first samester, introductory coTxrses, 

Under the proposal each section composing a course ^^^ill hav© the 
same final objectives. Stiidents in the lower Beetions will work 
more slowly through v/'hat Herber (4) calls literal and Interpretive 
course questions; while, the upper aeotions will more quickly cover 
the literal and interpretive aspects of the same course ooncentra- 
tlng on developing skills In applying the content of the course.'^ 

At the end of the semester, students receiving adequate grades 
(i.e,, .perhaps "A's" and "B*s" in the lower section and "A" through 
"C*s" in the higher ssotiona) would go on to the second semester of 
the course. Those receiving lower grades would b© strongly encour- 
aged to see student counBeling. 



With the counselor, the student would go over his ^jcu,st academic 
record, standarized test result, school performance and present 
family-personal situation. From a discussion of such matters, he 
and the counselor could deoide if the student were to 1} select 
another field in which h© might more readily attain proficiency, 
or 2) continue in the same program with some behavioral modif loatlon. 



4. In terms of Bloom (l) and Sanders (11 ), inatructlon in the lovrer 
aspects of the course will concentrate on memory, t^4ls*latlon, and 
Interpretation questions ; while, instruction in the higher sections 
of the course will work on application and analysis of the content 
of the course , Th© lower sections would pursue the cognitive do- 
main of the course from 1,00 through 2,20 categories; while the 
<5 tter; seotions would explore 2,50, 3 , and, perhaps some 4 aspects 
OmC the course. 



For example, it migiit be suggested tine student 

i . , 

present vocational program on a provsipsionaj. oasis 



continue in hi a 
. One pr o V i 3 1 on 



of his 



continuing might be that he take a 



five-day a vreek reading- 



study laboratory or a reading development 
tory might meet as a reading- study skills 
The remaining three hours could be taken 
tory where the student would prepare clas 



class. The skills labora 
group two days a week. 

In an open reading labors,- 
s assignments according 



to good study techniques. 

In addition, multi-level curriculum planning may not be of as- 
sistance only to the Individual community college, out might e,lso 
contribute to definins the unique role of '“the programs oi"ferGd by 
vocational, technical and adult education schools and other instltu^ 
tlons of higher education (20)"--a 1971 legislative mandate to 
education. Multi-level curriculuin planning might indicate ooinmunl- 
ty GOlleges will ooncentrat© in developing the memory, translation, 
and Interpretation levels of education j vdille four— years coll6;ges 
and state universities \^ould accept students having a sound founda- 
tion in these skills to pursue the higher application, analysis 
and evaluation of knowledge, 

Siimmarv . 

Teaching the vocationally-oriented reader, we have seen, begins 
by making the student more proficient in using content material 

in his chosen field. Such teaching utilizes the full -range of 
■vocational resources available on the campus and. thereby enaoles 




eaoli student, to pr’Ograss according to his ability and desire. hre 
paring the v’ocatlonally—orlent ed reader to enter his world—oa; —ivor-i. 
requires curriculum tailoring designed by drawing on the experrise 
of ■vocational, general study and oouiiBeling staff members. From 
such cooperation, as Goodwin writes, it may well be posslPle "to 
change a student’s direction from a probable drop-out to a proba- 
ble college graduate (6)". 
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